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CHAPTER L, 


“ WHATEVER can be the matter with the 
family this morning?” said Minnie, as she 
lounged about before luncheon. ‘‘ Bee has 
locked herself in her room, Austin rushed 
in just now, saying that he must leave 
by an early train, and had oniy time to say 
a hurried good-bye, and Colin has secreted 
himself with mother in her boudoir! Do 
= think, Frances, that the wedding is put 
0 3 ” 

Frances was looking troubled. Her 
mother had not, as usual, confided in her, 
but merely said that there was a little mis- 
takewhich she could soon set right; and Miss 
Gordon resented being kept in ignorance, 
and vented her displeasure on Minnie, 

“You never do anything to help mother 
with all her worries, Minnie. When Bee 
goes, I don’t know how we shail get on. 
You are no use unless you have a man to 
dangle after you.” 

“T am glad you have the kindness to 
make one exception in my favour. The 
most useful thing I can do is to get well 
settled in life, I suppose?” 

“You don’t even do that. Harry Lau- 
rence is looking wretched ; I suppose you 
have snubbed him.” 

“It is very unladylike to meddle with 
people’s private affairs,’ retorted Minnie, 
feeling & secret satisfaction that Harry was 
not likely to be consoled just yet. Frances, 
who was not clever at repartee, took refuge 
in silence. She was just beginning to 
realise that Beatrice had added greatly 











to the general peace of the household, 
and that perhaps she, as eldest, had 
not done enough towards giving her 
youngest sister much sympathy. No won- 
der she was glad to leave them. Since their 
increase of riches, the family selfishness 
had marvellously developed ; with the loss 
of motive for mutual help, each had thought 
of herself before anything else. In 
Minnie especially the evil had developed 
wonderfully quickly. 

*T declare there is Harry Laurence,” 
said Minnie, after a pause, “riding up the 
drive. How tiresome itis that he always 
invents an excuse for coming here when 
one doesn’t want him !” 

“Then why don’t you show him you 
don’t want him?” Certainly Frances’s 
temper was not sweet this morning. 

Mr, Laurence wassoon announced. He 
had come to bring Miss Minnie a song she 
had said she wished to see, and he hoped 
he was not intruding. 

Minnie’s gracious, gentle manner was put 
on quickly and easily; she was essentially 
fitted to ‘‘ make up well,” as a dressmaker 
says of a dress material, 

“T met your brother, Miss Minnie, at 
the station; he mentioned he was going 
away, 20 I said I concluded that he 
would be back before the wedding.” 

“ Austin always was close about his 
doings,” said Minnie, smiling. “I can’t 
really tell you why he has gone ; but as he 
means to give away his sister, 1 hope he 
will reappear in time for that interesting 
ceremony.” 

Harry, not being over-quick, only said to 
himself that he wished he were going to be 
the receiver of one of Austin’s sisters, He 
kept gazing at Minnie, wondering if she had 
thought about him since that conversation 
in the library; but he had been much 
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disturbed by hearing it reported that Major 
Bond was going in for the pretty Miss 
Gordon. If Harry could help it, he should 
not go in and win, at all events ! 

Minnie filled up the gap by small talk. 
She was glad that Frances did not mean to 
leave them alone again ; it is easier to flirt 
in public than in private, if you fear there 
may be something in it on one side or the 
other. Reality with some natures is a 
thing to be avoided. 

This unimportant scene downstairs 
strangely differed from what had been 
taking place upstairs. Mrs. Gordon had 
settled her plan of action, and was bent on 
carrying it out. Beatrice and Cuptain 
Colin should be married as had been settled. 
Even with the difficulty of dealing with 
the Captain, Mrs. Gordon was prepared. 
Austin meant what he said, she knew ; he 
always had done that from a boy. The 
mother had watched her only son drive off 
in the dog-cart with his portmanteau, and 
in one way she was glad. 

‘*He must come back when he has no 
more money,” she thought ; “and before 
then Beatrice will be married.” 

Then it was that she went to Beatrice’s 
room, where that young lady, more 
miserable than she cared to tell, was busy 
in putting some of her presents out of 
sight. But one thing had comforted her, 
though she could not explain it, Austin 
had told her and Colin that his mother 
knew nothing about these papers, and did 
not believe in them. Further than this he 
did not condescend to explain; he would not 
blame his mother, and contented himself 
with saying that he meant to go and stay 
with his old pupil for a fewdays. He had 
still enough money to last him for some 
time. 

Yes, Bee had come in comforted, and 
when her mother entered, she was pre- 
pared as usual to believe in her. 

Mrs. Gordon’s face was unusually pale, 
but her manner was as firm and self- 
contained as usual. 

* Beatrice, dear, where are those papers 
which Austin has been telling me about ?” 

Bee opened the bureau, and showed her 
mother the small drawer, which she had 
not replaced, and which still contained the 
papers and the red diary. 

‘There they are, mother. Do clear up 
the mystery ; it would make me feel so 
much happier.” 

“Do not doubt that everything will be 
done that is right, child, I shall take 
Colin to the lawyer myself this morning.” 


“Oh, mother, thank you!” and Beatrice 
felt dreadfully remorseful that she had 
given way to undue suspicion of her 
mother. 

“ Now I shall lock this up, and you are 
to say nothing about it to the others. I 
suppose if Colin is satisfied you will be?” 

There was a tone of hurt pride as Mrs. 
Gordon asked this question, and Beatrice 
blushed painfully. 

‘* Mother, forgive me, only see what I 
found round this drawer; it is a piece 
of your fringe,” 

Mrs. Gordon unfastened the fringe. It 
was hers certainly; she knew it, and did 
not attempt to deny it, as she threw it 
into the fire. . 

“Most likely it became entangled in 
some part of the bureau. I often used it, 
you know ; but I assure you, Beatrice, that 
I have never seen a word of what you 
read last night. It shall be investigated ; 
give me the key.” 

The widow locked it and put the key 
into her pocket, regretting deeply that 
she had been foolish enough to be so 
frightened by a stupid dream as to let the 
bureau out of her possession. If she had 
only guessed what would follow, no vision 
would have been powerful enough to have 
made her part from it. 

Then she left B-atrice, who kept think- 
ing to herself, “ Of course, if Colin is satis- 
fied I shall be. Only those words iook 
so true, poor woman!” 

Mrs, Gordon now prepared herself for 
a harder task than convincing Beatrice. 
She met Colin with the open, pleasant 
look which always made men declare the 
widow ought to make another man happy. 

“Colin, Beatrice has told you about 
this discovery round which she and Austin 
have woven a romance. I; is, in fact, no 
discovery at all. I know the whole sad 
story, but I always tried to keep this sort 
of scandal from the ears of my daughters. 
However, now it has come out, you shall 
hear the whole truth.” 

“Then you know?” began the Captain, 
puzzled at the fuss his bride elect had 
made. 

** Yes, of course ; but dear Bee knew no- 
thing at all about it. Still, as the question 
has been raised, I shall not be satisfied till 
you come with me to Mr, Blackston and 
he will explain all the ins and outs of it. 
I cannot bear mysteries,” 

* Just so,” said the honest Captain, 
beginning to think that he had been made 





rather a fool of. ‘Just so; it is so much 
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better that all those things should be above- 
board, though I am sure you are right in 
keeping all scandal stories away from 
Beatrice. I very much object to scandal 
myself, and the repetition of such tales only 
helps to spread them.” . 

“ Tiresome man,” thought Mra, Gordon 
to herself; ‘he has such a good opinion of 
his own honesty of purpose, that he must 
be made to believe in mine.” 

Aloud she merely replied : 

“T quite agree with you, and the truth is, 
after all, very simple. This diary which Bee 
thinks so much of must have been left in 
the bureau by the lawyer who examined 
it, as being of no legal importance. Of 
course, the poor young thing took it very 
much to heart that James Gordon would 
not marry her. He behaved very badly 
about it; still he was a gentleman, and as 
such I fancy he did not wish to have——” 

“T understand,” put in the Captain, 
who was not fond of hearing these tales of 
sorrow ; ‘‘ but, of course, he had no reason 
to——” 

“Why should he? The money, had he 
had any legitimate children, must have 
gone to them; it was only in the case of 
none being alive that the property was 
to pass on to me as my husband’s heir. 
You see, he had no motive to hide his 
marriage.” 

This simple statement would have been 
plain to a fool, and the Captain did not 
wish to class himself among that body of 
human beings. 

“Of course, I see; it is quite plain. 
Bee was over-excited last night, and 
fancied there had been a secret marriage 
unacknowledged. The wish at once to 
right this wrong, of course, does her great 
honour. I am afraid, however, that Austin 
also believed it, as he said a few words 
to me this morning intimating ——” 

“My dear Colin,” said the widow, 
taking her future son’s hand in hers, whilst 
the tears gathered in her eyes, “I am 
going to treat you as a son—as Austin’s 
elder brother. My poor boy acknowledged 
to me that he wished to marry a young 
person whose antecedents I know to be 
most objectionable. He has a very de- 
termined character, and though I did my 
best to point out to him the misery such a 
marriage would bring upon him, he refused 
to hear reason. I fancied I had made him 





see his folly, but this morning, when he 
came to tell me about this affair, he re- 
| curred to the subject, and I told him) 
plainly he never should have my consent, | 
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I have always let him have his own way, 
and now I reap the fruit of it. My only 
son has refused to be guided by me, and, 
indeed, I fear he means to defy me.” 

Mrs. Gordon was shedding real tears 
now. The whole business had been most 
trying to her, and there was no need to 
finesse to show how much she was aggrieved 
that things were not going as smoothly as 
she wished. Colin was not proof against a 
woman’s tears. He was at once all gentle- 
ness and consideration. 

“Pray do not distress yourself. You 
must understand that I have been a very 
unwilling actor in this affair; it was only 
my wish to clear the matter up that in- 
duced me to listen to Beatrice. I quite 
shared her feeling about the desirab‘lity of 
setting matters right at any cost.” 

Colin laid a stress on the word cost, and 
Mrs, Gordon fancied at the moment that 
Colin might have refused to fulfil his 
engagement till these affairs wera settled. 

“T am saving Bee from this fate,” she 
thought ; “it would be mosi disagreeable 
for her, as well as for every one concerned, 
if the county rang with the story.” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Mrs, Gordon, 
wiping her eyes, ‘I do indeed understand 
you; but I can offer you a proof which 
you cannot refuse to believe. James 
Gordon himself repudiated this woman. 
He made no secret of it, and he never 
took her or her children with him into 
any gentleman’s house. They were re- 
ceived nowhere.” 

“Poor things! Mr, Gordon’s repudia- 
tion is a proof which no ono can dispute ; I 
am quite satisfied.” 

Mrs. Gordon had triumphed, but she 
would not yet show it. 

“You must believe that I made every 
enquiry before touching a penny of James 
Gordon’s inheritance. However, you must 
satisfy me now, as well as yourself, You 
must come with me to M:. Blackston. We 
will drive there this afternoon.” 

“And may I write and recall Austin? 
I feel sure that he will hear reason in time. 
Beatrice will never forgive him for his 
absence,” 

‘‘T am afraid, dear Colin, that Austin 
is not as easily brought to reason as you 
think. Indeed, I cannot ask him to 
come home till he himself gives up that 
other matter I mentioned. f must act the 
father as well as the mother to my children, 
and in this case you can do nothing. 
Indeed, I must beg you to do nothing.” 

Colin was forced to assent, and sealed 
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his consent and his admiration of bis future 
mother-in-law with a courtly kiss, and then 
went off to repeat the conversation to 
Beatrice, proving to her that her discovery 
was nothing, and that. the whole story was 
well known by the former friends of 
James Gordon. Then he hinted at the 
other story, and Bee, though distressed, 
was easily persuaded that she and Austin 
were entirely wrong, and that Colin was 
right. It must be so, for Colin was a man 
who knew what was wrong and right 
better than any one else in the world. 

Left to herself, Mrs, Gordon smiled 
faintly. She had just saved herself from 
a terrible public fuss. Not that she would 
personally have been blamed, except that 
the history of those Gordon girls would 
have come out, and then 

But the truth was that Mrs. Gordon 
seemed to know—inspired by the wonder- 
ful instinct she possessed—that Bee’s dis- 
covery was a real one, and granted that 
James Gordon’s conduct had been utterly 
bad, it could be as easily explained by the 
fact of his having hidden a real marriage 
as by the story of his never having 
gone through a marriage ceremony at all. 
Those who held the key about his father’s 
threat could, without great difficulty, see 
the reason of his conduct ; whilst to those 
who did not know this episode it was, of 
course, inexplicable. That he had chesen 
to quarrel with society was the thing 
which puzzled her; but it was not im- 
possible that an obstinate man would 
allow others to suffer, in orde rthat before 
the world he might retain the reputation 
which the world bad chosen to give him, 
knowing that any day he could clear 
himself and prove to others how wrong 
they had been all the time. Had he waited 
to reveal the secret till it was too late and 
till speech was gone? Mrs. Gordon saw 
all this so plainly that she would not for 
the world at this moment have touched 
one of those papers which she had locked 
up in her writing-table. Beatrice should 
first be married, and if the discovery must 
come, it should not come the week before 
this important wedding. 


CHAPTER LI. MINNIE’S ENGAGEMENT. 


Tue interview with Mr. Blackston re- 
sulted in Captain Grant being perfectly 
satisfied. 

Mrs. .Gorcon went over the former 
proofs about James Gordon, and only 
mentioned by the way that some few 
letters just found had made her anxious 





to prove to her future son-in-law her legal 
right to the property. Not a shade of doubt 
remained in the Captain’s mind. He was 
nw «blysorry about the worry the episode 
had caused, and the fact of Austin’s de- 
parture. 

This was, however, treated lightly by his 
mother. She felt sure that he would come 
back in time for the wedding, and that 
he was only showing his displeasure at 
his mother’s refusal to give her consent to 
an imprudent marriage. 

Mrs. Gordon at last breathed freely, forthe 
crisis was tided over for themoment at least; 
but behind this lay the terrible thought : 
What was she to do if in the near future 
she must once more sink back into the 
struggling poverty which had been the 
sore trial of her life 3 

At this moment Minnie’s flirtations be- 
came important to her. She had let her go 
her own way; but on this evening, when 
she came back from the lawyer, she made 
up her mind that Minnie should at once 
accept the first man who made her an 
offer, if he were fairly eligible. 

That evening there was to be a dinner- 
party at the Warren. The household was 
astir with preparations. Upstairs, Minnie 
was standing before the glass, lost in 
admiration of that graceful being called 
Minnie Gordon, just pinning in a lovely 
rose sent to her by the faithful Harry 
Laurence, who was miserably wondering 
why he had nat been invited. The truth 
was that the Major was coming. Much to 
Minnie’s surprise, her mother herself came 
to her room before going down. It was 
with a feeling of pride that Mrs. Gordon 
looked at her daughter’s elegant figure 
arrayed in a beautiful dress. It was more 
then ever difficult to resign this money, 
and yet—Minnie reminded her of that 
other face belonging to another beautiful 
girl who had thanked her so warmly for 
her supposed kindness. 

It was, perhaps, the thought of those 
absent girls that made Mrs. Gordon speak 
rather sharply and in a very unusual tone, 
when the maid retired and left mother 
and daughter together. 

“I wanted to speak to you, Minnie, 
about the way you encourage young 
Laurence here. It is not quite ” 

Minnie turned round and looked at her 
mother with astonishment, whilst her face 
flushed angrily. 

“I encourage him ! 


Why, 
have you not done so too? 
don’t care whether he comes here or not.” 


mother, 
I am sure [ 
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“Perhaps not; but people may talk 
about it, and I have always told you that 
it is very unladylike to—flirt.” 

‘‘You used to say so when we were 
poor,” retorted Minnie, 

“Minnie, you are speaking very unbe- 
comingly. I wished to tell you simply that I 
do not mean my daughters to get the reputa- 
tion of being fast, flirting girls. Major Bond 
has been paying you marked attentions, and 
you must make up your mind at once; I 
cannot have scenes or——” 

Minnie was galled; this was in truth 
the first time her mother had interfered 
with her liberty. Why was she doing so 
now, when in their present independent 
condition it could not matter whether she 
was unmarried for years to come—if she 
so pleased ? 

*T don’t care to make up my mind 
before I am asked,” she muttered. 

Her mother caught the words. 

“You know very well, Minnie, that a 
man does not always make an offer till he 
is sure of success; some men, especially 
if they are not mere boys, prefer to find 
out what a woman feels on the subject. 
Major Bond has made every advance, and 
has shown very plainly that he—admires 
you; but I must put an end to the inti- 
macy if you are merely amusing yourself. 
I have never wished to interfere with my 
children’s inclinations, but I must warn 
you that I shall think it my duty——” 

Minnie shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently, but she was nevertheless alarmed ; 
if her mother knew that Harry had made 
her an offer, and that she had not really 
refused him, she might put an end to any 
idea of the Msjor. Minnie felt all at once 
that she must choose this evening—her 
mother would be watching her—and yet, 
in her heart, she was just a little sorry 
for Harry, What would he think of her ? 
Ha really did love her; but what would 
life be in a stupid old country house 
with a husband who cared for dogs and 
horses, and for nothing more? Again, 
through her life-influence, Mrs, Gordon 
had succeeded, though without knowing 
how well, 

Minnie went downstairs with flushed 
cheeks and a more than usually stately 
tread, determined that she would follow 
her mother’s advice ; she would show the 
Major that he need not be afraid of asking 
ner to be his wife. As to caring for him 
personally, she knew well enough that she 
did not do so in the least He was only a 
stepping-stone to a more fashionable and 





distinguished life and society than she 
could expect as a squire’s wife. 

It would have been a curious psycho- 
logical study could the real motives and 
feelings of the company have been laid 
bare that evening. Bae was unusually quiet 
and thoughtful—at rest and happy about 
her own affairs, but troubled about Austin. 
Mrs, Gordon, whilst perfectly acting her 
part of hostess, felt that she was, figura- 
tively, treading on thin ice which might 
break at any moment, and bent on pre- 
paring for herself a surer foundation for 
the future; and Minnie, angry with her 
mother, showed it by displaying her powers 
of fascination. She could conquer where 
she chose, 

This was the last party they would give 
before the wedding, and, therefore, Mrs. 
Gordon meant it to be specially brilliant. 
The two drawing-rooms were pleasantly 
filled, the busy flow of conversation was 
heard like a distant rumble of thunder, 
and men remarked that the widow was a 
woman of taste and talent. 

Evidently the Major had found sufficient 
encouragement, for he persistently kept 
near the beautiful Miss Gordon ; and she, 
looking flushed and eager, seemed to be 
recklessly drawing him on, Poor Minnie 
little knew that on his side the Major 
believed himself irresistible. He was re- 


ported to be rich, but, alas! the Major 
lived a life before which any fortune would 
melt, and he, too, fancied that with Miss 
Gordon as his wife he should get a hand- 


some portion with her. If her beauty 
drew him on, he did not greatly care 
about her personally, How could he when 
they knew nothing of each other’s 2e:l 
character or peculiarities ? 

‘“‘ Wherever has Minnie gone ?” thought 
Beatrice, during the course of the evening, 
as once or twice she missed her sister from 
among the gay company; then deciding 
that she was in the smaller drawing-room, 
thrown open on these occasions, she dis- 
missed her from her mind till she saw her 
re-enter the room followed closely by the 
Major. Minnie looked excited and self- 
conscious; she was laughing and talking 
all the rest of the evening, and when she 
sang her voice seemed to have a ring of 
triumph and hardness in it. 

Mrs, Gordon noticed this, and drew her 
own conclusions, What happiness if both 
her daughters were provided for before the 
catastrophe! Then, indeed, there would be 
some consolation. Of course, Austin’s 
affair still weighed heavily on her mind, 
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because she felt that she could not calculate 
upon his actions; but she had kept her 
own counsel. Austin had not found out 
that Grace Evans was the same as James 
Gordon’s eldest daughter. It must come 
out in time; but much must first be ac- 
complished before the discovery came 
about. {Fate was blind, Mrs. Gordon 
thought, because she knew so well how to 
lead her about. At last the guests took 
their departure, and only Mrs. Gordon and 
her three daughters remained in the large 
drawing-room, where the wax candles were 
burning low, and the last bright embers 
tempted the girls to sit on and chatter 
about the departed guests. 

“The next fuss will be your wedding, 
Bee,” remarked Minnie, laughing excitedly. 
“It is a week to-day! I wonder that Colin 
was able to tear himself away for this 
week. I hope he won't be like the bride- 
groom one reads of in novels, and fail to 
put in an appearance at the appointed 
hour.” 

“ Minnie!” said her mother, reprovingly ; 
whilst Bee turned away to hide a little 
blush of anger which, in spite of herself, 
would rise to her cheeks. 

‘Minnie doesn’t mean it, Bee,” said 
Frances, following her sister out of the 
room. “She is excited this evening and 
doesn’t seem to know what she says.” 

But Minnie did know what she said when, 
as she quietly played with her bracelet, she 
turned round and addressed her mother : 

“T have accepted Major Bond, mother. 
He made his offer, and I believe you 
wished me to——” 

“My dear child!” said Mrs. Gordon, 
interrupting her daughter, “this is, in- 
deed, news. I am very glad. I half 
fancied 4 

“You meant me to do it,” replied 
Minnie, impatiently, ‘and I have done it.” 
Bat she added to herself: “I don’t 
know what Harry will say, poor fellow.” 

There was at last—now that the time 
was past for it—a touch of real feeling and 
regret for the discarded lover. With 
Harry, Minnie had been a goddess ; with 
the Major, she was the pretty Miss Gordon, 
who would look well as his wife, and had 
a little money ; while with her, the Major 
was a man who could bring her into a 
choice circle of military society. 

Minnie allowed her mother to kiss her, 
and even returned the greeting ; but she 
did not feel any real burst of affection for 
the parent who had urged on her decision. 

It was much nicer flirting than being 


really engaged, in all but one thing — 
she could now no longer feel jealous of 
Beatrice. 








THE LATEST MARVEL OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


From Mashonaland, that latest boom 
of the pushing Africander, about which we 
hear so many conflicting accounts, comes 
news of a wonderful deserted city which 
has awakened a good deal of curiosity and 
interest. The existence of remains of an 
ancient and populous city in this wild, un- 
civilised region is a surprise to most people, 
although it has for some years been known 
that relics of massive buildings and huge 
constructions in masonry were to be met 
with, of which the origin and history were 
utterly unknown. The rush of gold-seekers 
and prospectors of all kinds into Mashona- 
land has brought the conviction that we 
are not by any means the first discoverers 
of gold in that wondrous region, and that 
its riches have already been to some extent 
exploited by adventurers in distant ages. 

As to the newly discovered city which 
bears the native name of Zimbabwe, no 
very fall accounts have yet reached us. 
Antiquarian discovery is hardly in the 
programme of the restless pioneers of 
civilisation in these remote lands. To 
reach the scene of the discovery involves a 
trek of fifteen hundred miles or so from 
Cape Town, while the shorter land route 
from the nearest coast passes through a belt 
of low-lying fever country, and reaches the 
uplands by tracks inaccessible for waggons, 
while the tetze-fly is more formidable than 
a lion in the path, although lions them- 
selves are well represented in the fauna of 
the district, which abounds in elephants, 
buffaloes, and wild animals of every 
description. A breezy highland region 
succeeds the fever-haunted plain, with 
forest glades and sweeps of lovely pasture, 
and among these regions the Svuth African 
Company has established a chain of forti- 
fied posts. 

About fifteen miles from the post known 
as Fort Victoria stands the ancient 
solitary city of Zimbabwe. Its ruins are 
scattered over a wide area embracing a cir- 
cuit of several miles, in the midst of which 
rises a great central building, circular in 
form, which seems evidently designed as a 
temple, for in the middle stands a great 
altar on the top of which twenty or thirty 
people might bivouac, while it is well 
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adapted for the purpose it possibly fulfilled 
Within the temple 


enclosure rises also a circular tower, tothe 
height of about thirty feet, of symmetrical 
proportions and conjectured to be a re- 
ligious emblem of the type indicated by 
the poet : 


Full of pomp and gold, 
And devils to adore for deities. 


Connected with the temple by an avenue 
of ruins is a rock fortress of marvellous 
strength, with walls thirty feet high, and 
twelve or thirteen feet thick. These are 
built with great regularity and skill of 
small blocks of granite broken and shaped 
by the hammer, and built up without the 
aid of mortar. Yet the use of cement was 
well understood, as evidenced in floors 
which have withstood the assaults of time 
and the rough usage of generations of 
savage wanderers. The mode of con- 
struction, indeed, .seems to point to an 
abundance of forced labour, and to the 
existence of an enslaved people compelled 
to break stones by hard taskmasters, but 
not capable of the skilled labour of the 
mason. Thus it may be inferred that at 
the date, presumably remote, of these con- 
structions the unhappy aboriginal races 
were already acquainted with the miseries 
of slavery. 

The mention of taskmasters might have 
suggested the thought that it is within the 
bounds of possibility that Egypt, in the 
time of her greatness, might have had a 
hand in the foundation of this great citadel 
and temple. But Egypt generally writes 
her name unmistakeably on her buildings, 
and there is nothing suggestive of Egyptian 
influence about Zimbabwe. 

All the probabilities, indeed, point to 
the newly discovered city as a Pacenician 
colony, and it would be all the more 
wonderful as the only existing sample of 
a city belonging to that race. Tyre and 
Sidon have perished utterly—great cities 
which were the mart of all the then known 
world—and the site of Carthage is a heap 
of broken ruins, out of which the most 
diligent research has brought little of 
value to light. But such relics as Mr, 
Bent has recovered at Zimbabwe, and the 
sculptures on the walls as shown in 
photographs, have a somewhat Pheenician 
cachet, for a kind of grotesqueness is 
inherent in the race, and while skilful 
artificers, they are of a very limited 
artistic capacity. So far as we are aware 
no luscriptions have been discovered which 





might set the question of origin at rest. 
But we may hope that some such may 
eventually be found, and may prove to be 
invocations to Baal or Taanith, to Melkarth, 
or to the Syrian Diana, Ashtoreth, other- 
wise ; 

Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns, 

To whose bright image nightly, by the moon, 

Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs. 

Inhabited by whatever people, the city 
of Zimbabwe was undoubtedly rich and 
populous. The-ruins embrace a circuit of 
several miles, with indications of streets 
and avenues, market-places, and public 
buildings. Cultivation must have spread 
around, and the flora of the district ought 
to exhibit some traces of the sojourn of 
this strange race, which has now so utterly 
disappeared, and which must surely have 
introduced plants and flowers not native 
to the soil. But we are not without some 
indications of the general occupation of the 
inhabitants and of the purpose for which 
the colony was founded. 

A zealous explorer, Mr. Theodore Bent, 
has recently been among the ruins search- 
ing for antiquities, and has discovered a 
number of relics of much interest. Among 
these were crucibles used in the melting 
of gold, with particles of the precious 
metal still adhering to them, a mould in 
soapstone for ingots of gold, and a furnace 
which had been used in smelting the ore, 
with fragments of the quartz rock which 
had been subjected to its heat. In fact, 
here was a gold-mining colony, obtaining 
its gold from reefs of a richness to which 
it is to be feared there is no existing 
parallel. The mode adopted of burning 
out the gold from the quartz is one which 
would only be profitable with rock most 
richly charged with gold. 

It must be noted, too, that the nearest 
coast to Zimbabwe is that of Sofala, dis- 
tant some four hundred miles, where, 
doubtless, the gold would be shipped to 
the mother city. And here it is curious 
to see what an excellent shot the old-time 
geographers made, as shown in “ Paradise 
Lost,” where the archangel Michael gives 
Adam a “ coup-d’ceil” of the fature king- 
doms of the earth, among which 

Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Malind, 
And Sofala thought Ophir . . + 

And we really seem to have jumped 
upon Ophir at last, and actually to have 
put foot upon King Solomon’s mines. 
Hence, in all probability, came the great 
store of gold which was lavishly used to 
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ornament the temple of Jerusalem. “ And 
the navy also of Hiram that brought gold 
from Ophir brought in from Ophir great 
plenty of almug.trees and precious stones.” 

That the regions in question were evi- 
dently the site of the ancient Ophir was 
shown with considerable force in an article 
in this journal, written when Zimbabwe 
was yet unknown, under the title, ‘Where 
is Ophir?” * and later discoveries have only 
strengthened the conclusions drawn with 
great geographic insight by the writer of 
the article. 

Not that any one is likely to claim for 
the newly discovered city an antiquity 
ascending to the building of Solomon’s 
Temple. The mines may have been 
worked by the Pheenicians even long 
before that date, but the city itself and 
the great citadel probably are of a more 
recent age. Yet it was perhaps coexistent 
with Carthage, and may have been occu- 
pied by a colony from that great city, be- 
fore its destruction by the Roman power. 

Here, perhaps, in this deserted South 
African city is to be found one of 
the secrets of the greatness of proud 
Carthage. Given the existence of enor- 
mous gold-mines in this secluded corner of 
the earth, and we cease to wonder at the 
marvellous recuperative power of Carthage 
when she kept up her great armies of 
mercenaries, and after every crushing 
knock-down blow came up again, smiling 
as it were, and ready to renew the fight 
with her great rival, Rome. If this 
were the secret, how well it was kept! 
Something may have leaked out among 
mariners and Arab traders concerning this 
wonderful city of gold, and hints of its 
existence may be found even in that 
wonderfal storehouse of such traditions, 
‘The Thousand and One Nights.” Buta 
veil of gloom and mystery, which only 
the knowing ones ventured to penetrate, 
hung over all these coasts. The Cartha- 
ginians, we know, had sailed round Africa, 
and the dark continent — not so dark 
really thep, perhaps, as now—had few 
secrets for them. But time out of mind 
all other Arab sailors had regarded the 
island of Madagascar and the adjoining 
coasts as a region given up to demons and 
magicians. The strong current that sets 
into the Mozambique channel was then 
reputed to hurry away any ship that came 
within its influence to inevitable destruc- 
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tion. In these regions, too, were the 
haunts -of that enormous bird, the roc, 
which was capable of carrying huge stones 
in its talons to break and destroy the ships 
of intruding adventurers. 

As to how the gold was transported to 
the mother city, there is plenty of room 
for speculation. There may have been a 
caravan route northwards to the shores of 
the Mediterranean, for there is no physical 
impossibility involved in such a route, It 
would be an awful “trek,” certainly, of 
about four thousand mil»s, but the dangers 
of such a journey would, at the present 
day, arise rather from the hostility and 
jealousy of the people on the way 
than from the inherent difficulties of the 
transit. But the Phoonician trader pene- 
trated everywhere without causing friction 
or arousing the hostile feslings of native 
tribes. He was equally at home among 
the tin-workers of Cornwall as among the 
gold-workers of South Africa. Yet, in 
the latter case, he probably made use of 
the sea route, The Phcenician had his 
fortified ports along the Rad Sea littoral, 
the trade winds, or monsoons, would waft 
his vessels to and fro, as they still waft 
the rude dhows of the Arabs. The land 
transit by this route would be short, even 
were there no ‘‘Suez Canal” at the date, 
which it would not be safe to assert. Theo 
ships of Tarshish, which came home every 
three years laden with gold and ivory, 
apes and peacccks, to the address both of 
King Solomon and of Hiram King of 
Tyre, laid in their stores of gold and 
ivory at the port that served Zimbabwe, 
although they probably first crossed over 
to India or perhaps Ceylon for the more 
lively part of their cargo. The difficulties 
of transport to the coast would not be 


very great with an abuadant supply of | 


slave labour, such as the Portuguese still | 


employ, on the coast. 

Marvellous it is to think that we 
should have chanced upon such a find 
as this, which seems to give us a chance 
of guessing at the secrets of a pecu- 
liar people, who, for all their wide- 
spread influence, have left us so little in 
the way of record of all their wonderful 
doings. They seem to have succeeded 
in inspiring other peoples with an in- 
expugnable hatred. ‘Delenda est Car- 
thago,” cried even the humane and tolerant 
Roman; and at a much later date pro- 
bably this secret city was delivered over 
to desolation. 

That some sudden and dreadful fate 
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overwhelmed the population of the city 
seems evident from the researches of Mr. 
Bent. He found the gates walled up as if 
in prospect of a siege by beleaguering 
hosts, with no hope of rescue or relief, 
while there was some evidence of an entry 
having been made, and of the city 
} having been stormed and captured. Mr. 
Bent conjecturally identifies the destroying 
host as the Zendj tribes from Abyssinia, 
who overran the continent, it is balieved, 
in the tenth century of our era. 

The secret of those wonderful mines 
| has perished, too, although abundance of 
gold is found in the neighbouring quartz 
reefs, Indeed, the district of Mashonaland 
may eventually prove to be the richest 
gold-bearing country in the world, and 
vindicate the fame of the ancient Ophir. 
Bat the discovery of Zimbabwe and its 
apparent identification as a gold-mining 
centre gives rise to some curious specu- 
lations as to the history of that industry. 
Up to the date of the discovery of visible 
gold in the quartz rocks of California and 
Australia, the world’s supply of gold had 
been derived from stream washing, and 
consisted of gold dust found in river 
cetritus. The plan of crushing the quartz 
with huge beams called stamps, and ex- 
tracting the gold from the mass with 
quicksilver, is entirely, as far as we know, 
modern. Then how did the Pacenician 
miners win their gold? Where are their 
adits, their lodes, their winzes, and their 
drives; and whon they got their ore how 
did they treat it? If they smelted the ore, 
of which process some hints have been 
found as already told, either they had 
secret methods which we do not possess, or 
fuel was in great plenty, or the ore was of 
richness unexampled. 

All these questions and doubts may be 
solved some day, but in the meantime, 
however encourazing these traces of 
former productiveness may prove to the 
gold-seekers of to-day, one disquieting 
thought obtrudes. If gold has been 
gotten here for such long, almost fabulous 
periods, is it not probable that the rich 
veins are all “ pinched out,” and that only 
those of inferior productiveness are left for 
modern prospectors? But even in this 
case the use of modern machinery and 
appliances will make a good profit out of 
ore of which the Phoenicians, with all their 
secret lore, could make nothing, while 
there is always the chance of coming upon 
some wonderful find which would make 
one rich “ beyond the dreams of avarice.” 





EASTER-TIDE RECOLLECTIONS. 


EASTER and Volunteering tun so naturally 
hand in hand that in no better way can a 
review of past Easters be opened than by 
briefly glancing at the chief features of 
one or two holidays spent by the writer as 
an unpaid servant of Her Majesty. My 
personal reminiscences may be deemed in- 
teresting, inasmuch as they exhibit in the 
strongest possible light the contrast be- 
tween Volunteering as it was and as it is. 

In the year 1871, although the move- 
ment was twelve years old, Volunteering 
was very literally mera playing at soldiers, 
even in corps which claimed to go in for the 
business in a practical fashion; but in no 
corps could the spirit of play have been 
more lamentably remarkable than in that 
which I first joined. In two senses it was 
considered a crack corps; but to-day it would 
probably be disbanded for inefficiency. 

The firat of our claims to crackness was 
selectness. We were very particular as to 
whom we elected as members. Apparently 
we were much ashamed of our uniform, 
not entirely because it closely resembled 
that worn by railway guards, but because 
the wearing it in public placed us on a 
level with other Volunteers who took a 
legitimate pride in appearing in uniform— 
which, of course, was intolerable. Our 
drilling would have disgraced a modern 
schoolboy battalion, its sole redeeming 
feature being that we marched past very 
well; and everybody knows what an es- 
sential point in modern warfare it is to be 
able to march past well, Our second claim 
to crackness was legitimate. We were a 
good shooting corps, owing, probably, to 
the fact that a large number of our 
members were well-to-do men who could 
give plenty of time for practice. 

Beyond this, judged by the modern 
standard, we were absolutely worse than 
uselese, and, in our railway guard uniform, 
not very ornamental. 

One instance will suffice of our style of 
‘working ” 

Being essentially a social corps, our camp 
at Wimbledon was always a strong feature. 
It was our practice to send down a baggage 
waggon with the tents some days before 
the opening of the meeting. Usually, this 
was @& mere carrier's movement; but one 
year it was proposed that it should be 
done in military fashion, and that the 
occasion should serve as an exercise in 
route marching. 
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Bravely we started from London ; heavy | intermission, and well deserved cur repu- 


marching order, fixed bayonets, and all 
the rest of it. At about three or four 
miles from head-quarters we were halted, 
the military display was declared at an 
end, and we rode all the rest of the journey 


to Wimbledon on the top of the waggon | 


of which we were supposed to be the 
guard ! 

The Easter review we regarded as an 
unmitigated nuisance, and it was only by 
the most strenuous exertions that our 
commanding officer could get a sufficient 
muster of us to save the reputation of the 
corps. 

We went down to Brighton on the pre- 
ceding Friday. By march route and in 
uniform? Oh dear, no. By first-class 
train and with portmanteaux and _ hat- 
boxes. During Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday we comported ourselves with the 
dignity of superior holiday makers, We 
had most luxurious quarters, each man a 
bed to himself, bath in the morning, and 
hot water to shave with ; none of your 
straw shake-downs in public buildings and 
inn yards for us! We had a big mess- 
room in a public hall, which we made into 


a sort of club; and during these three | 





tation for enthusiasm and smartness. 

Wherever the battalion went — to 
Dunstable, or Dover, or Tring, or Brighton, 
for the Easter review; to Aldershot for a 
fortnight under, canvas, or for an inde- 
pendent camp at Whitsuntide—a detach- 
ment marched down from London to make 
the necessary arrangements beforehand, in 
strict military order, and the competition 
to be on this marching party or baggage 
guard became so strong that recourse was 
had to lot drawing. 

One or two Easter recollections stand 
out prominently. Well do I remember 
the singing of the Easter hymn in Reigate 
Church one Ezster morning by four 
hundred of us with never a hymn-book 
amongst us. I feel convinced that never 
before in the history of the ancient church 
was hymn sung as that was! Nor-.shall I 
forget one week spent under canvas on a 
wild Surrey common out of Guildford ; 
the rain never stopped half an hour during 
that week, and I thought of my old corps, 
and of the mutinous feeling which would 
assuredly have sprung up amongst us 
carpet soldiers at drilling and skirmishing, 
and practising outpost duty, and repelling 


days we did not perform one single military | attacks, and striking and pitching camp 


duty of any kind. 
Easter Monday was anticipated by us 


| 


amidst pouring rain; at never changing 
clothes but for an occasional dry at the 


with feelings of disgust, and our delight | camp fire, and at becoming simply en- 
may be imagined when we were ordered | grained with dirt. 


to parade on the Level ot five a.m., just 
like the common corps of men who had 
been swaggering about in uniform during 
the past three days. However, we went 
through the ordeal with the sullen deter- 
mination of brave men doing their duty ; 
and when the march past was over and 
we had received our customary meed c: 
cheers, we dispersed and hurried away 
to get out of uniform and wipe away all 
traces of having performed a degrading 
duty. Let me say that nowadays this 
same corps is second to none in smartness 
and efficiency. 


London corps. Times were changed, and 
I found the crackness of 1877 a very 
different quantity from that of 1871. 

To the Easter outings with this corps 
I look back as amongst the happiest days 
of my life. We usually commenced opera- 
tions in the middle of the week preceding 
Easter, and from the moment of falling in, 
say on the Wednesday morning, until the 
moment of dismissal, perhaps a week later, 
we were hard at work almost without 





| 
Six years later I joined another crack | Downs. 





One Easter outing was a bitter snow 
experience—this was again at Reigate; 
but the only murmuring was at being 
obliged to wash at a pump in the open 
air with the snow-flakes falling and ice 
underfoot. The Dunstable review was 
a most enjoyable affair, but how we did 
work! I recollect for instance Easter 
Sunday. We paraded for church at 10.30 
am, After church and before dinner 
we had a tactical lecture upon the new 
attack formation. After dinner for the 
rest of the afternoon we were having the 
lecture practically illustrated on the 


The secret of our enthusiasm was the 
fact that every officer in the corps had 
compulsorily passed through its ranks 
from the very lowest. We never im- 
ported an officer, so that the “ entente 
cordiale” between all ranks was perfect. 

Another Easter memory carries me far 
away across the seas to fair Japan. Four 
of us had joined together for a country 
tramp out of Yokohama, from the Friday 
morning until Monday morning. By 
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Saturday night we reached a little village 
at the foot of the holy mountain O Yama, 
called Koyias, which at this date—twenty 
years ago—was very little visited by 
Europeans. Having walked more than 
twenty miles urder a hot sun, we were by 
no means loth to pull up at the “ Lotus 
Leaf” tea-house, exchange our heavy 
walking boots for native sandals, doff 
our dusty clothes, and after a warm bath, 
slip into Japanese “ Kimono,” and sprawl 
about the soft mats whilst our repast was 
being prepared. 

I actually remember the dishes we had 
on that eventful evening. Tinned beef, 
fricd eel, omelette, stewed fowl, green 
seaweed, greens with sauce, and of course 
rice, eaten with chopsticks, and washed 
down by the steaming hot wine “ otari,” 
drawn from a huge straw-bound cask 
bearing the emblem of a target and 
arrow. 

Then we smoked several pipes of peace, 
chatted awhile with our host, closed the 
paper shutters against the curious crowd 
which had assembled to see the white 
foreigners with the big foot coverings, lit 
the ‘‘andon,” snuggled into the quilts, and 
went to sleep, with the intention of starting 
upon the ascent of the mountain early the 
next morning. 

Apparently but a very few minutes after 
we had gone to sleep, we were aroused by 
the booming of bells and a tremendous 
hubbub in the street. We sprang up, 
threw open the shutters, and were almost 
dazed by the glare of a big fire, which was 
raging not fifty yards away. 

We dashed downstairs, huddling on our 
coats as we went, shufiled into our hoots, 
and ran into the street. It wasa sight not 
to be forgotten. A temple had caught fire, 
and in less than five minutes the next 
houses were alight, and from them the 
flames would, unless checked, run down 
the street. 

The whole population was abroad, from 
his honour the Mayor—who, in obedience 
to an Imperial decree, had recently shaved 
his top-knot, and had a head like a blacking 
brush, and who was popularly believed to 
sleep in hig new European clothes in order 
to get accustomed to them—to the poorest 
pack-horse man. The local fire brigade 
was on the spot with its wooden squirt, 
its banners and ensigns, and huge lanterns; 
but, for all the good it did, might have 
been on the mountain-top. The inhabi- 
tants of houses in the line of fire were 
hurrying about with their portable goods 





and chattels, the men howling for a path, 
the women crying, and the children 
ecreaming; and altogether the abrupt 
change in the space of a few minutes, from 
the stillness of midnight to the wildest 
frenzy of «xcitement, was like the opera- 
tion of a magician’s wand, 

Well, we four Englishmen were soon in 
the thick of it, and were busiest among the 
busy, passing buckets of water, manning 
battering rams wherewith to dash houses 
to the ground, climbing and tumbling and 
dashing in here and there, plying axes, 
fixing fire-hooks, and going through a 
series of adventures and escapes which 
the intense excitement alone prevented us 
from appreciating, Not until the sun-rays 
broke the eastern sky did we cease with 
the checking of the fire by the wholesale 
destruction of a block of houses, and then 
returned to our tea-house, drenched to the 
skin, begrimed with dust and dirt, scorched, 
bleeding in half-a-dozen places, and our 
clothing in tatters. 

Needless to say we did not tramp back 
to Yokohama that Easter Sunday, but had 
our sleep ont, and returned in jinrickshas. 

Easter in Rome always attracts crowds 
of visitors ; but the splendour of the cele- 
bration of 1888 was enhanced by the fact 
that it was the Papal Jubilee. 

Rome was not pleasant as a place of 
sojourn. Every nook and corner of the 
Imperial City was crowded with visitors of 
an unusual kind — ecclesiastics from all 
parts of Europs, nay, of the world, who 
had come nominally to pay their respects 
to their spiritual pastor and master; 
actually, so it seemed to us, to enjoy a 
jovial holiday. Accommodation was only 
to be had by paying exorbitantlv, and then 
it was a case of Hobson’s choice—take it 
or leave it, 

Of course we assisted at the grand 
ceremonies in St. Peter’s—the exhibition 
of the holy relics, the fanfare by the silver 
trumpets, and the Papal procession ; but 
the most striking feature to our minds was 
the conviction forced upon us that, after 
all, Rome may yet claim to be the centre of 
the world by the vast crowd made up of 
representatives of nearly every human 
family, speaking almost every known 
tongue, amidst which we stewed, and 
jostled, and puched in that mighty piazza 
before the great church. 

More interesting was the exhibition of 
jubilee presents. Carelessness had made 
us overlook the fact that admission could 
only be obtained to the vast galleries of 
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the Vatican, which the presents filled, by 
taking tickets two days beforehand. It 
was Monday, and we were obliged to leave 
Rome on the following Wednesday, so that 
there was nothing to ba done but take our 
chance of a ticket being offered us. 

We pushed along in the crowd. Nearer 
and nearer we got to the imposing Swiss 
Guards, who blocked the entrance and 
scrutinised each ticket ; and the nearer we 
approached the fainter seemed our chance 
and the longer grew our faces. Luck 
befriended us. A peasant woman, struck, 
no doubt, with the unhappiness depicted 
on our faces, offered us tickets for which 
she had no use. Our faces beamed, our 
tongues babbled gratitude, and we passed 
in, 
To describe the presents would be tread- 
ing well-worn ground; but their most 
remarkable feature, next to their number 
and their magnificence, was their incon- 
gruous character. Altars and vestments, 


plate and jewels, lace and embroidery, we 
could understand ; but when it came to 
piles of baby-linen, shooting-boots, guns, 
boats, goloshes, and cigars, we saw that 
something like genuine enthusiasm, and 
affection, and reverence, as distinguished 


from tasteful discrimination and osten- 
tatious rivalry, must have actuated most of 
the givers, 

It was a blazing hot day, and the 
galleries were closely packed with a crowd 
which unmistakeably esteemed cleanliness 
a very bad second to godliness, and we got 
very thirsty. So, as there was no drink 
to be had, we lingered where drink un- 
limited was to be seen—in rooms piled 
high with cases of champagne, pyramids of 
port, and sherry, and claret, barrels of 
beer, and mountains of liqueurs and aérated 
waters, and wondered how his Holiness 
would dispose of it all. 

Of a very different character was the 
Easter-tide of 1891, which we spent at 
Dominica—the loveliest, richest, and most 
neglected of the West India Islands, 

We had seen a good deal -of darkie life 
during our rambles over the other West 
Indian islands; but we agreed that until 
we had seen Mr. and Mrs. Black in 
genuine holiday guise, we had not seen 
the capabilities of the race. Dressed up, 
indeed, were the darkie visitors to the 
Jamaica Exhibition, but the dressing up 
in this case merely amounted to a ludicrous 
_ parody of the white man and woman 
clothed in their best. But in Dominica the 
race obeyed its own code of fashion. 





Dominica has a population of twenty-six 
thousand. Of these, twenty-three thousand 
are Roman Catholics, and to attend High 
Mass upon Easter Sunday is an obligation ; 
so that the scene presented in the seedy, 
shabby, tumble-down old streets of Roseau, 
the capital, on Easter morning was one 
not easily to be forgotten. Yesterday all 
was squalor, untidiness, and the poverty 
which springs from idleness, On Easter 
morning the entire feminine population 
burst forth in a brilliancy of costume 
which was absolutely bewildering. Forth 
came the negresses, old and young, bulky 
and slender, slouching and graceful, ugly 
and passable, with turbans of one brilliant 
hue, bodices of another, dresses with 
enormous trains of a third—in velvet, in 
satin, in cotton—with three-fold gold neck- 
laces and huge gold beehive-shaped ear- 
rings, with kid gloves and fans, in silk 
stockings and high-heeled French shoes. 
Generally an absolute want of taste was 
remarkable, but very often the materials 
were of the best; and these women, be it 
noted, during eleven months of the year 
would be squatting about the market-place 
almost in rags, or toiling along the sun- 
baked mountain-paths with heavy burdens 
on their heads. 

But, if the dresses were ludicrous, much 
more so was the air of complete self-satis- 
faction with which they were worn; and 
than a negress in full fig there are not 
many more self-satisfied people to be 
found. 

The big cathedral was crammed, and it 
was inexpreesibly droll to note how the 
first performance of each feminine wor- 
shipper was to take off her foot-gear. To 
go abroad on Easter Day with the bare 
feet of daily life would be to stamp the 
individual as contemptibly poor or piti- 
fully mean ; but to sit for an hour with 
feet widely spread by much use, pressed 
into boots or shoes, would be to carry 
devotion to custom too far. 

Daring the whole afternoon the ladies 
promenaded the streets in their finery, 
and the contrast between the gorgeous, 
glittering crowd, with its jet-black faces, 
its flashing teeth, and its gleaming eye- 
balls, and the many - tinted green of 
tropical vegetation, with the deep blue 
cloudless sky overhead, was very striking. 

Easter Monday, of course, was a holiday. 
The ladies again aired their finery. The 
boys played cricket on the Savannah, not 
with the skill of their Jamaican brethren, 
who learn the game from Tommy Atkins, 
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but with equal excitement, and noise, and 
squabbling, and use of quaintly distorted 
cricket English. In the afternoon men 
and women devoted themselves to music 
and dancing, not in the sweet, fresh open 
air, but crowded into small rooms, and 
accompanied by deep libations of rum and 
} much consumption of vile tobacco, Still 
there was no apparent excess. Sambo 
likes drink, but he indulges his passion 
privately, and the behaviour of this Do- 
minican festal crowd compared not un- 
favourably with that of more than one 
Bank Holiday assembly with which we 
have mingled in our dear native country. 

Many other reminiscences of bygone 
Easters present themselves to my mind, 
but the rules of space forbid me from 
enlarging upon them, and in selecting the 
foregoing I have endeavoured to make the 
contrasts notable rather than the circum- 
stances themselves. 





MY TENANTS AT THE DOWER 
HOUSE, 


A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER I. 


It is such an old story, and as 
commonplace. I loved her; and she— 
she loved some one else. That is all. 
Nor could I wonder at it. I was 
old enough to be her father; and if I 
ever had good looks or gaiety, they 
perished so long ago that I have forgotten 
them ; while he was young, and hopeful, 
and eager. 

It was only, as you see, an old man’s 
foolishness, hardly worth a second thought 
to you, perhaps; bat to me—well, little 
enough love had ever come into my life. 
That may have had something to do 
with it. I never had a sister, my mother 
I could not remember, my father barely. 
There was a sweet-faced angel who looked 
down at me out of the great painted 
window every Sunday at church, and I 
used to think when I was little that if I 
could see my mother in heaven, she would 
look like that—perhaps I think so still. 

I was a shy, awkward boy, the eldest 
of three, and it was always laid to my 
door that I set my brothers such a poor 
example. Why, Rex had twenty times 
better manners—he is dead, poor fellow, 
years ago—and James knew his multi- 
plication table long before I did, though 
there was nearly four years’ difference 
between us. 

When the time came for us to start in 





life, Rex went into the army—he was 
what people call every inch a soldier— 
and James took orders, while I was left 
at home, 

The house was mine—the old ivy-grown 
house in which so many Penmores had 
lived and died, with its quaint - shaped 
rooms, up a stair here, down a stair there, 
and its great oak balustrade—and the 
property surrounding it. So I settled 
down, not to over-much wealth, as my 
farms were poor land, and the railway 
was steadily driving the traffic from the 
canal, the dues on which had formed 
a very nice addition to my father’s income. 

Just once everything looked so bright. 
I had the old furniture brushed and 
rubbed up, fresh covers put over the 
faded ones, some new curtains for the 
windows, and the old china fastened on to 
the wall—little things like that, which, 
as you know, catch a woman’s eye. And 
then the garden—how I looked after the 
roses and lilies! But it was all a mistake. 
It was my foolishness, of course; but I 
think my youth died with thai mistake. 

So the years passed on, Rox would 
come and stay a month or so with me 
every now and then, and James married 
and announced the birth of his son with 
much pride. 

Somehow I never saw much of James. 
He had a contempt for my dull ways, and 
perhaps I did not appreciate him as I 
ought to have done. His boy will have 
Penfisids after I am gone. I saw him a 
few days ago; and he is a nice manly lad 
—not a prig by any means; and I was 
half afraid that James’s son might be a 
prig. 

lt was five years after I settled down to 
being an old man that Mrs, Monson took 
the Dower House. 

What a tribe of children she had, to be 
sure! It seemed to me that quite a dozen 
of them scampered off in different direc- 
tions as 1 made my way up to the front 
door for my first call. A little girl turned 
back again, however. I can see her now 
with her great grey eyes and her serious 
little mouth. 

‘‘ You want mamma?” she asked, gravely, 
and then with a little gesture of apology, 
“ Boys always run away.” 

I looked down at the dear little thing 
with her white frock and the black sash 
which told its own tale; and I think my 
heart went out to her from that moment. 

‘‘ Please,” I said, “if she will see me.” 

** And who are you?” she asked, with a 
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child’s direct simplicity. ‘Oh! then you 
live at Penfields,” she remarked, after I 
told her. “I wonder,” looking into my 
face, “if you would mind very much if 
we went nutting in your woods?” 

OF course I told her that I should not, 

She thanked me with utmost gravity, 

“Oh! but you want to see mamma,” she 
added, qu’ckly, and led me through the hall 
to where the drawing-room door stood 
open. “ Mamma,” she said, with a little air 
of triumph, as though I had been the latest 
prize in the fishing or nutting line, “I 
have brought Mr. Penmore to see you.” 

She drew back. I could hear her 
singing to her doll as she went into the 
garden. Mrs. Monson came forward to 
sheke hands with me. 

“Where did Mollie capture you?” she 
asked, and smiled, 

She was a pleasant woman, with a swest, 
patient face, which had an expression of 
sadness upon it when in repose, which, how- 
ever, did not destroy the light in hor eyes 
nor the smile on her lips, and she had the 
gentlest ways and manners. I used some- 
times to wonder how she kept those great 
boys in order, but she did it somehow. 

She made me sit down, and we talked 
on. I think she had the gift of putting 
one at one’s ease and drawing one out. 
Anyway, I ended, I know, by asking her to 
let the boys come over and playin my 
garden one half-holiday. 

**Won’t you find them a trouble?” she 
said, as she Jooked at me with that quaint 
smile of hers. Mollie had just such another 
smile, “ They are dear boys,” sho went on, 
“but even I find them noisy at times.” 

I told her that they would be no trouble. 
Neither were they, and we speedily became 
very good friends ; but Mollie and I grew 
better friends still. 

I found her sitting demurely under my 
mother’s big chestnut-tree, on the occasion 
of “the boys’” first visit, reading to her doll. 

“Why did you not come iato the hous«?” 
I asked her, 

She laid down her book. 

“You should not have seen me!” she 
said, a little reproachfully; “the boys 
always behave better when they know I 
am there, so I thought I had better come. 
They weren’t too noisy inside,” nodding 
her head in the direction of the house, 
“were they?” 


CHAPTER II, 


AFTER that life seemed to widen out for 
me, There was always something I could 





do; some one in whom to interest myself. 
I became, as time went on, a sort of 
councillor-in-chief to Mrs. Monson. For 
her I brushed up my scanty knowledge of 
outside affairs; I waded through paper 
after paper on the rival merits of Sandhurst 
and Woolwich, and learned all I could . 
about the ins and outs of army examina- 
tions before Jack made up his mind to try 
for the Engineers ; and when Percy decided 
to sit on the “woolsack”—he always 
skipped the intermediate stages and seated 
himself there in his imagination—I wrote 
to my old friend, Fred Doyle, to know if 
he would have anything to do with a 
youngster. Fred and I were schoolboys 
together; but he had one of the best 
practices at the parliamentary bar now, 
while I was—tere. 

I was even tsken into the consultations 
about Mollie’s governess, which really was 
a source of great perplexity. She had been 
taught by the younger boys’ tutor until she 
was about fourteen, when Mrs. Monson 
thought a lady would be better for her. 
What did Ithink? Oh, I thought so, too. 
She was so pretiy, and the tutor very 
young and penuiless. 

Mollie took to the new arrangement 
very kindly. She always had the keenest 
sense of what was due to her—not an 
aggressive or grasping fecling, you may be 
certain; but a delicate, subtle instinct of 
what she, as the only girl of the family, 
required apart from the boys. 

I like to think of her as she was then ; 
tall for her age, slim, with waving, soft 
hair, the same serious mouth, which would 
still part with the same quaint smile, 
and large grey eyes, which could be 
mischievous, but which were generally 
tender and loving. 

It was a few months after the governess 
question was settled, and I was beginning 
to have leisure to wonder whether she 
worked Mollie too hard, that I was sent 
for to see Rex. Poor fellow! he had the 
fever at Malta. He lingered on, sometimes 
almost well, sometimes very ill, and then 
he would rally again. I got him as far as 
Marseilles ; but he died there; and then, 
when there was nothing more to be done, 
I came home. 

Poor old Rex! We two had always 
clung together. I am afraid that James 
was grieved when he heard that Rex had 
willed his little property tome, Perhaps he 
thought that I had enough, and that it would 
have been very acceptable at the Rectory ; 
but Maston was an exceedingly good living. 
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Ween I came back again the trees were 
bright and green, the birds were singing, 
and the apple-blossom and the may- 
blossom were glorious masses of dazzling 
white and soft pink. It was early June. 

Percy met me at the station. 

“ Thanks, old fellow. Had a temporary 
holiday from eating dinners?” I enquired. 

“They want to dust the woolsack, so 
sent me “home,” said Percy, who was still 
faithful to his first ambition. 

* Mind it does not grow dusty with 
waiting,” I answered, with an old man’s 
license to croak, 

He gave me a bright confident look. 
What would I nvt have given to have life 
in front of me as he had it! I had mine 
once. Had I made the most of it? Had 
I not rather bent my head at the first dis- 
appointment without an effort to raise it 
again % 

If there had been any one to help me, 
any one to smile encouragement upon me, 
any one to play Mollie to my Percy—I 
stopped. It was years too late for such 
thoughts, 

Percy was quietly giving directions 
about my luggage; it was a way he had. 
Some people make a fuss or. irritate 
one when they do such things; he never 
did. You were quite certain that it was 
ths outcome of his interest in you. 
He was more like Mollie than any of 
them; he was her favourite brother, too, 
and my favourite among the boys as well. 

“Come,” he said, as he linked his arm 
into mine, He drew me to the dog-cart. 

“ You drive,” I said, 

I wanted to look about and make sure 
of the familiar landmarks, I might have 
been away for years instead of months. 

“ Have you forgotten the road, man?” 
I enquired, as Percy quietly turned away 
from Penfields. 

“ You are coming to the Dower House, 
of course. Do you think we are going to 
allow you to mope? They have killed the 
fatted calf for you, though you don’t 
kappen to be the prodigal.” 

I did not object; indeed, nothing could 
have suited me better. 

“How is your mother—and Mollie?” 
I enquired. It was the question that I 
had been wanting to put ever since I saw 
him on the platform ; but something held 
me back, What was it ? 


_ I did not wish for the answer, and 
instead Mollie’s sweet face rose before me 

that dear little face which I wanted so 
much to see, 





We turned in at the old lodge and 
drove up the laurel-bordered drive, In 
another minute the grey stone house, with 
its quaint little windows and thick cluster- 
ing ivy, came in sight. The drive led 
straight up to it, and at the other side was 
a wide old lawn, two steps lower than the 
gravel, and at the far end again a great 
copper-beech, whose young shoots were all 
shades of red, soft green, and brown. 

But I looked past the beech to where 
two figures were sitting. Which of the 
boys was reading to Mollie ? 

This was quite a new developement. It 
would have seemed much more natural if 
she had been reading to him. 

If you come to think of it, the difference 
between reading to and being read to, 
marks an epoch in a man’s age and a girl’s, 
too. 

Mrs. Monson came out of the house to 
tell me how glad she waa to see 
me, and at that minute Mollie came up; 
while the twins were enlarging on the 
merits of their new hairy guinea-pigs. 

I stooped to kiss Mollie as I always 
had done ; but she drew back a little. I 
dropped her hand. Was this my little 
Mollie % 

“T am getting too big,” she said, with 
her quaint gravity ; “ but I am glad to see 
you back,” 

She slipped her arm into mine. I was 
not to feel hurt. It was only what her 
dignity demanded, I understood; but 
oh! my little Mollie, what had you done? 

I looked into her face, It was changed ; 
changed so much. Did no one see that 
but me, I wondered? The childlike look, 
which takes existence without a question, 
had gone out of the eyes. They were 
waiting, watching, and full of wonder. 

‘ Come,” she said, as she claimed pos- 
session of me, just as she had always done, 
come, I want to talk to you about lots of 
things.” 

I went, Should I not always go any- 
where, everywhere, where she bid me? 
That was it. Ina flash it came tome, I 
loved my little Mollie. My heart, which 
I thought dead years ago, was loving, 
breathing, throbbing with all a young 
man’s fervour. Nay, with more than a 
young man’s fervour, inasmuch as old wine 
is stronger than new, 

I loved Mollie. At first I was so 
astounded by the discovery that I hardly 
heard what she was saying. I loved her. 
I wanted to go away, to be in some quiet 
place alone, where I might think it all out. 
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A boy might have treated the discovery 
lightly, as a thing to be expected, perhaps 
to be as lightly got over ; but to a man of 
my age it was a circumstance overwhelming 
and most extraordinary. But Mollie needed 
me. 
“You know,” she was saying, ‘ since 
Dick came, I have wanted you £o often.” 

“ Dick,” I echoed; “ who is Dick ?” 

She looked at me. 

“Did not mother tell you when she 
wrote to you? Oh,no! I remember we 
directed the letter to Malta, and you had 
moved to Marseilles. Then, after that, 
your brother was so ill we did not like to 
trouble you with ourselves. We were 89 
sorry.” 

She looked up at me with that exceeding 
grave face which older people put on 
because it is the correct thing to do, but 
which in the young is a tribute to the joy 
of living. 

“But don’t you remember mother’s 
telling you that a cousin was coming to 
stay with us?” she went on, after a 
moment’s pause. 

‘Yer, I think I do,” I answered, doubt- 
fully, as a hazy recollection came back to 
my mind, 

“TI think you don’t,” she retorted, the 
gleam of fun coming into her eyes, ‘‘ Well, 
Dick is going to live with us now. I 
think it is a very good arrangement. 
Dick’s is not an ordinary nature, and 
mother and I have had so much experience 
of boys. Dick,” che called to the figure 
under the tree, ‘' Dick.” 

He came, I thought a little unwillingly. 
But what a handsome lad he was, alert, 
well-formed, debonair! Yet there was a dis- 
satisfied curve about his mouth; his lips 
were too thin and too tightly closed ; and 
his eyes, though shaded by beautiful long 
lashes, had a shifty, changing expression 
in them. He looked at least twenty or 
twenty-one; but 1 soon found out that he 
was only about eighteen. 

“Dick, this is Mr. Penmore,” Mollie 
said. 

“‘T have heard so much of you, sir,” he 
said, and lifted his eyes to mine, There 
was none of the schoolboy awkwardness 
about him ; none of the half-developed air 
which boys of his age generally wear. 

“And so you are going to join Mollic’s 
army,” I said. 

He glanced at me quickly. I think in 
that minute he made up his mind what 
course to pursue with me. 

“Yes,” he answered, and he again raised 





his eyes with their restless look, and then 
let the long lashes sweep over them. “Yes, 
I am constituted her special champion.” 

I stared at him. At eighteen, one does 
not generally imagine an under meaning in 
a boy’s words, yet I was half inclined to 
suspect one here. 

It was all my foolish jealousy, of course, 
For I was jealous—jealous of his youth, 
and strength, and beauty. 

I looked at Mollie, and she smiled back 
at me, 

“Dick is a silly boy,” she said. ‘He 
wants jast as much locking after as the 
others—more, I think.” 

He opened his eyes a little. 

*T don’t want to be a trouble, Mollie,” 
he replied in a low voice, which, 1 suppose, 
was not meant for me to hear. 

The child—no, I must not call her that 
any longer—the girl, flushed with a deep, 
cruel flush, 

‘‘ You know I did not mean that, Dick,” 
she said, 

He smiled at her — that wonderful, 
superior smile of his. 

‘* Au revoir,” he went on, gaily, ‘ Mr. 
Penmore, I can see, is dying to have you to 
himeelf.” He sauntered away, and left 
me bewildered. Was it chance or insolence 
amazing that made him put my very 
feeling into words ? 

However, it was not worth puzzling 
about, and Mollie was speaking. 

Dick is a peculiar boy,” she explained. 
I wished that she would leave him to take 
care of himself, an operation in which 1 
already had no doubt he excelled. “ You 
see,” she continued, “he can’t remember 
his mother, and he has always been with 
strangers. Uncle Chalfont is in India. 
And he—Dick, I mean—can’t quite under- 
stand our being so happy. Then he has 
aspirations, and aspirations,” with a touch 
of her own peculiar quaintness, “are such 
inconvenient things to have. Jack would 
call them nonsense, and even Percy, clever 
as he is, does not quite understand him. 
Dick is going up to Clare, and then he will 
do great things. He says his talents are 
not matured yet—not matured yet,” she 
repeated, and nodded her head. 

I gazed at her in amazement. There 
were clear traces of Master Dick’s dexterity 
in every word of this explanation. His 
talents forsooth! Oh, my little Mollie ! 

I tried to draw the conversation away 
from the obnoxious cousin. 

We talked of many things, and as we 
talked I felt seized with a wild desire to 
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tell her that I loved her. Bat it was 
hardly fair to spoil her girlhood. Mollie 
bore enough on her dear shoulders already. 
I must possess my soul in patience. 

But possessing one’s soul in patience 
seemed a particularly unattractive pro- 
ceeding at the moment. It was not that 
I was like a boy, eager to grasp the prize 
for fear lest his mood might change before 
it was attained if he made not haste ; but 
my youth was gone. I felt that I could 
ill afford the years, and one always grows 
old so very fast when one would give so 
much to keep young. 

“Mollie, Mollie, if you were only 
eighteen,” I could not help saying. 

“ Eighteen,” she repeated. ‘“ Why, Dick 
is just eighteen. 

“ Never mind Dick,” I answered, hastily ; 
“T said you.” 

Why must she mention Dick at such a 
moment? I did not like that boy; I did 
not trust him. A silent antagonism rose 
up in my mind from that hour, and it 
was certainly returned unto me fourfold, 


CHAPTER 


III. 


Ir was Mollie’s birthday. 
Mollie was eighteen, and a dance was 


to be given at the Dower House in honour 
of the event. 

I suppose it was what was known 
among the ladies of our quiet village— 
Mrs, Spedding, the Rsctor’s wife; Mrs. 
Cox, the Curate’s better half ; and the other 
authorities—as her coming out. 

Bat I am inclined to think that it was 
to suit Master Dick’s pleasure, That 
young man had a perfect talent for turn- 
ing things to please himself. He seemed 
to expect the world to put itself out for 
him ; and the world, at any rate the small 
part of it sheltered by his aunt’s roof, 
never disappointed him. 

He was so very good-looking, for one 
thing ; but I don’t know that his appear- 
ance would have weighed greatly with 
men like Jack and Percy; yet they gave 
in to him nearly as supinely as the rest. 
I cannot tell what it was. It must have 
been a species of magnetic fascination, 
I suppose. Little as I loved him, and 
time did not increase my affection, I felt 
it sometimes myself, 

He passed through his college course 
with very moderate success. Perhaps his 
talents were still immatured. Mollie had 
plenty of reasons ; she could always find 
an excuse for him. He was going to do 








great things now; to bring out this won- 
derful poem of his. 

It was quite time he did something 
besides sunning himself on the Dower 
House lawn. 

Colonel Chalfont died in India about 
a year ago, and I knew that there was 
every necessity for his son to put his 
shoulder to the whee’. That little fact 
never appeared to occur to Dick; but 
then one never knew what he might or 
might not be thinking of. 

In one way, however, I did suspect 
that those talents of his had matured; 
and much uneasiness the suspicion caused 
me. I wished sometimes that James’s 
son had never told me; he did not do it 
at all willingly, and only when I pressed 
him. Heis anice boy. I am glad that 
he will have Penfields after me. He will 
make a better master than ever I did. 

Well, Dick, and not Penfields, was the 
thing to be thought of at present. Should 
I give Mrs. Monson a hint? It was not 
quite the kind of thing that one would 
hint at to a lady ; besides, I knew nothing 
definite. The tale, as told to me, might 
mean nothing or a good deal, either the 
carelessness of an unright nature or the 
deep-seated wisdom of a knave. What was 
I to do? 

I tied my tie carefully before the mirror. 
I don’t think a tie was ever such trouble to 
mo before ; and after a bit I forgot Dick. 
Mollie was eighteen to-day. Eighteen! 
That was much more important. Do you 
know what that meant to me? I brushed 
my hair and straightened myself before the 
glass, I wished that my hair had been 
lighter ; dark hair shows the grey so much 
more. And I wanted so passionately to be 
young! Ah, well, Mollie, dear, no young 
man will ever love you more than I do! 

‘The brougham, sir.” 

‘Thanks, William,” I answered, as I 
wondered what he must have thought to see 
me admiring myself like that. Has the 
box been put in?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

It was a bouquet for Mollie, and I would 
give it to her myself. It was very early 
when I arrived. That was all right ; there } 
were many advantages in our friendship, 
and this was one. I could help Mrs, 
Monson with little things. When a woman 
is not rich, and must consult the economies 
pratty often, it is quite another thing from 
putting the whole concern into the hands 
of an army of ball-room furnishers. and pro- 
viders. 
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“ Where is Mollie?” I asked, after I had 
been invited to taste the claret-cup and 
consulted as to the icing of champagne. 

“Here,” said Mollie, coming to answer 
for herself. 

How lovely she looked! She wore a 
simple gown of soft white silk, which was 
nothing, I dare say, in the eyes of people 
who have their costumes from Worth ; but 
in mine? Well, Mollie wore it. 

“Will you accept this?” I asked, as I 
held the great bouquet of white blossoms to 
her. 

The faint flush came into her cheeks, 

“ How good you are!” she said; ‘and 
I am so rich!” 

She touched a cluster of white flowers 
which bordered her gown, and her fingsrs, 
I thought, lingered on them with a move- 
ment that I did not understand. 

Soon the door-bell commenced to ring 
with great rapidity. 

“The village contingent,” murmured 
Mrs. Monson a little wickedly, as she 
glanced at the clock and marked the ex- 
treme punctuality of the arrivals. “ And 
oh, where are the boys ?” 

They came trooping in, fuli-grown, 
handsome men, with the twin schoolboys 
bringing up the rear. All the brothers 
had contrived to be at home to do honour 
to Mollie’s birthday party. 

Dick was missing, of course. His genius 
for pleasing himself extended as far as 
this—no one ever expected him to be in 
time. 

“Dick must be making himself very 
fine,” Percy remarked. Of all the brothers, 
he was the least inclined to fall down 
before the idol. 

“T don’t know. Has he everything?” 
Mrs, Monson began, when the first of her 
guests entered and her attention was 
occupied with them. 

Mollie promised me the fourth waltz. 
Toat was my time. I could hardly get 
through the three before it, hardly make 
conversation for those partners of mine, 
who must have found me supremely dull. 

I met her coming in from the garden on 
Dick’s arm, That young man looked as 
cool as usual, but Mollie’s cheeks. were 
flushed, her eyes shone like two stars. 

Dick and I exchanged brief greetings ; 
time had not cemented our friendship. 
An enigmatical smile played on his lip, 
which was without a moustache. What 
did it mean? I know well enough half 
an hour later. 

“Come ito the garden, Mollie,” I said, 





as Dick sauntered away. I could hardly 
steady my voice to ask her. 

We passed through the open door into 
the clear June night. Overhead the stars 
were shining down upon us, the light 
breeze just stirred in the trees, the early 
roses filled the air with their scent. 
There was a stone slab down one of 
the walks, half hidden by a thick growth 
of ivy, which Mollie had particularly 
patronised when she was little. I led her 
there ; we could see the gleam of the light 
dresses flitting to and fro among the trees, 
hear the hum of voices, and from the 
house came out to us the long-drawn wail 
of the waltz music. Why do they write 
such melancholy walizss, I wonder? 

Is was my hour—the hour for which I 
had longed every moment of the past three 
years. Mollie was sitting beside me, her 
hands clasped and lying in her lap, her 
eyes looking out into the dark mass of 
trees beyond. The stars gave enough 
light for me to see that her lips were 
parted, and that her breath was coming in 
little gasps. 

** Mollie,” I said, and I laid my hand on 
hers, ‘* Mollie,” 

I must have rehearsed this scene to 
myself a thousand times; but not one 
word could I ramember. 

She started and looked at me, 

“You are eighteen to-day, Mollie,” I 
went on, lumely. “Do you remember my 
saying I would tell you something when 
you were eighteen ?” 

D.d she not hear the love, struggling for 
expression, in my voice? I could hear it 
myself. 

“Yes,” she replied, so quietly that I 
knew that no dawning of what I felt had 
as yet come to her; “it was the first time 
that you saw Dick—I remember.” 

Something struck chill to my hear‘. 
Way must she mention Dick now ? 

* Yes,” I assented ; and then there was 
a moment’s silence. I wanted to find the 
fitting phrases with which to tell my 
darling how I loved her; but none would 
come, Perhaps there was too much love 
in my hear‘ for expression to come easily. 

Shall I tell you now?” was all I could 
sa 


“Please,” she answered ; but I think she 
only half heard me, 

I stood up. There is something support- 
ing to a man in feeling his feet planted 
firmly under him at a critical jancture 

“ Mollie,” I said, and I could hardly 
speak, “it is this: Will you be my wife?” 
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She looked at me as though unable to 
take in my meaning; then her hands fell 
to her sides, and the dear face grew very 

ale. 

4 “ Never mind,” I tried to say, for I saw 
what the answer must be, and I knew 
it would pain her to give me pain. “I 
have made a mistake, dear, have I not?” 
I went on; and I know that it was only 
the wish to make things easier for her 
which gave me strength to steady my 
voice. 

She bent her head, and I stood before 
her speechless, The palace of delight which 
I had reared, stone after stone and timber 
after timber, with such loving care, was in 
ruins around me. Heaven knows that it 
was a bitter enough moment; and yet, as 
I look at it by the light of what was to 
follow, I know that it was but as a pin’s 
prick to a sword’s thrust. 

There is an idea, I believe, that only 
women require love. The scale is weighted 
too far on the one side, not far enough on 
the other. Love, in my opinion—I mean 
the love of men—is not the whole of a 
woman’s life, neither is it but a drop in 
the ocean of a man’s. It is often a mighty 
deluging stream to him ; some it submerges, 
some rise out of it better and nobler 
for having battled against a fierce current 
which well-nigh overcame them, and some 
are borne along on it to what seems to me 
—who can only behold it with aching eyes 
from afar—as a heaven on earth. 

I have longed often enough for some one 
to love me, some one to put my arms 
around ; some one—mother, sister, above 
all; wife—who would have joyed with my 
joys and sorrowed with my sorrows. How 
little they know us! Do you think that I 
have never been out shooting when my 
heart was almost as heavy as the poor bird 
I winged, or, hunting, when the temptation 
to go just a little more madly, or to jump 
just a little more recklessly, never assailed 
me? But I am growing garrulous, These 
are my after thoughts; and at the time, 
you may be certain, I had no inclination to 
moralise, 

*“‘Come,” I said, as the music paused. 

There could be no good in stopping 
there, in gazing into her face and knowing 
that it never could be mine. She shook 
her head. 

“I—I want to tell you something,” she 
faltered. “I think—that you—you would 
er hear it from me than from any one 
else.” 

What is it?” I asked, 





What more could she have to tell me 
than what she told me a moment ago? 

“This,” she said, and I saw her lips 
tremble, “just now, only just before— 
before we came here, I promised to marry 
Dick.” 

“ Dick,” I repeated, ‘' Dick.” 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered. “He wants me 
so badly. It is strange that he, who is so 
clever, should want me when I am s0 
ignorant. But he needs some one who 
understands him, who appreciates him. He 
is such a tender-hearted boy. Little things 
prick him ; but I am going to try to put 
away the pricks. That is all I can do; 
just stand between him and little worries ; 
smooth out little creases, and perhaps oil a 
rusty lock here and there—and love him.” 

The last words fell from her almost in a 
sigh. I do not think she knew that she 
had said them aloud. 

A step came towards us. 

* Mollie,” called a voice. 

She rose and looked at me doubtfully. 

“T am sorry,” she said, gently, and laid 
her hand on mine. 

“‘Don’s,” I said, hoarsely. 

She could never guess the pain which 
that little familiar movement caused me; 
but I think she knew then what my love 
was to me, 

‘Oh, Iam so sorry,” she faltered, and 
the tears sprang to her eyes. 

“Mollie,” called that voice again; a 
little impatiently this time. He could be 
impatient with her already, I told myself, 
bitterly. I heard his footsteps coming 
nearer and nearer to us. The thought of 
those mocking brown eyes of his, which I 
knew full well nothing escaped, was more 
than I dbuld stand. 

“Go,” I said to Mollie, who still stood 
beside me, “and Heaven bless you.” 

I turned away, and a minute later the 
soft rustle of her dress told me that I was 
alone. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


Ir was about five o'clock in the after- 
noon, and the little flag on which the 
name of Mr. Reid’s house-boat was em- 
broidered was flapping gently in the weak- 
est of July breezes. Mr. Reid was a young 
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man of means, and his house-boat was one 
of the prettiest and best fitted on the 
river. Under the awning on the deck of 
that same house-boat stood a small group. 
The word “stood,” however, does not 
accurately describe the attitudes of all the 
group; the two women included in it, 
Tiny Kingston and Miss Farrant, were 
sitting, the former perched against the low 
deck-rail in fashion of her own, the latter 
lying back in a comfortable lounging-chair. 

Tredennis and Mr. Reid, who, together 
with a younger brother of the latter, formed 
the remainder of the group, were standing 
about in the various poses and angles which 
seemed to mean comfort to their various 
individualities, 

These five persons were alone on the 
house-boat. Mrs. Kingston and Rachel 
had gone to sea some acquaintance whose 
house-boat was moored at a short die- 
tance; and Mr. Reid had just returned 
from escorting them thither in his dinghy. 
Dr. Kingston, much to his own chagrin, 
had been prevented by a sudden profes- 
sional summons from making one of the 

arty. 

After the little burst of greeting with 
which Mr. Reid’s return had been wel- 
comed, a silence had fallen on the group. 
Tiny swung her little foot backwards and 
forwards beyond the hem of her white 
serge frock, and looked down at it medi- 
tatively. Tredennis and the younger Reid, 
having asked and obtained permission to 
do so, were placidly smoking cigarettes. 
Their host was engaged in feeling in all 
his pockets for his own pipe; and Miss 
Farrant was perfectly motionless in her 
chair. It was she, however, wha broke 
the silence first. Lifting herself slightly, 
and turning towards Tiny, she suid : 

“IT thought you said that your cousin, 
Mr. Brydain, was to he here to-day?” 

* Was he?” said Tredennis, before Tiny 
could speak. ‘I beg your pardon,” he 
added to her; “but I saw him yesterday, 
and I was surprised that he had not told 
me he was coming.” 

Tiny, without ceasing to swing her foct, 
looked up quickly. ‘ Yes, he was,” she 
answered. “Mr. Reid”—with a smiling 
look at their host—‘ told mother to bring 
some friends, and she wrote to a:k Keith 
tocome. Keith wrote back and said he 
couldn’t. That is all the information I 
have to bestow,” 

Mr. Reid, who had by this timo dis- 
covered his pipe, looked up from the 
process of lighting it as she ended, 





“That is the cousin I met with you in 
the Academy, isn’t it, Miss Tiny?” he 
said. “I’ve met him in Piccadilly since ; 
but he was in an awful hurry, and didn’t 
see me. Didn’t you say he was singing 
or something?” he added. 

* Yes; he is learning with Mr. Lennard,” 
said Tiny. ‘And I thivk he’s always in 
a hurry, Mr. Reid. He has never time to 
come and see us. Mr. Tredennis,” she con- 
tinued, as if struck by a sudden thought, 
“T believe you know Keith a great deal 
better than we do. Why wouldn’t he 
come to-day? It’s not his work. He 
didn’t say a word about work in his 
note; and, besides, he can’t work on 
Sunday. And why does he shut himself 
up so always? He is so dreadfully un- 
sociable |” 

She gave a little discontented curl of 
her lips as she spoke. Tiny was not 
without a vague respect for work, in 
theory ; but in practice she believed that 
“every one had some time to enjoy them- 
selves.” Believing firmly that this time 
was found by Brydain, she was a little 
piqued that he should not spend more of 
it in Weymouth Street. 

Tredennis smiled, but the smile had 
been preceded by a frown. “As to to- 
day, he has not even confided to me the 
fact that he was asked, much less any 
reason for declining! For the rest, I 
can’t say, not knowing. I think Brydain 
has a conscience about work,” he added. 

‘‘T think Mr, Brydain is quite right to 
work hard,” said Miss Farrant. ‘No one 
ever does anything without working for it.” 

‘He must have infected you with his 
own enthusiasm, the other night, at 
‘Lohengrin,’” laughed Tiny. ‘He did con- 
descend to take us out the other night,” 
she said, with some slight compunction; 
‘but it was chiefly to improve Miss 
Farrant’s mind about Wagner. I believe, 
myself,” she added, to the group in general, 
and Tredennis in particular, ‘that instead 
of going about like a sensible mortal 
when he’s not practising, he just sits 
at home and thinks about some dreadful 
old family tradition.” 

‘A tradition?” said Miss Farrant, en- 
quiringly. ‘“ What sort of tradition?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Tiny, lightly. 
* Mr, Reid, don’t, pray, look so interested ; 
I've got nothiog to tell. I asked Keith 
about it once, and he got so angry that I 
was frightened, and I’ve never dared even 
to think about it in his presence since. 
Mr. Tredennis, do you think he thinks 
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about it? He has told you about it, 
perhaps?” 

Tredennis smiled again, cynically this 
time, ‘I give Brydain credit for more 
sense,” he said, lightly. ‘I’m no believer 
in tradition. I find fact as much as I can 
cope with—more, sometimes.” 

Tiny did not grasp the fact that his 
words contained no direct statement, 
and she proceeded to prepare a fresh line of 
argument as to her cousin’s “dreadful 
unsociability.” But her present chance of 
reducing it to words was taken from her 
by Jack Reid. The susceptible heart of 
this young man had been laid at Tiny’s 
feet ever since his first introduction to her 
that morning. He was fired with a burn- 
ing desire to attract her attention in some 
way or other, and he was possessed of an un- 
dergraduate’s comfortable conviction that 
the affairs of the University which has the 
honour to shelter him must be surpass- 
ingly interesting. Therefore he rushed, 
apropos of what he had gathered of the 
tone of the conversation, into an account of 
mysterious sounds which had been recently 
heard by “Brown, on my staircase,” 
arising from the college kitchen, that 
locality possessing an academic reputation 
for being haunted 

During this exciting recital, Mr. Reid 
strolled away along the deck, to see if 
there were any signs of Mrs. Kingston 
and Rachel. The arrangement had been 
that he was to fetch them again in half an 
hour if they were not brought back before. 
No boat was visible, and the half-hour 
not being ended, he went back with rapid 
steps to the group at the other end. 

Mr. Reid was a specimen of a class 
which is a larger one than most people 
are aware of. He was a man who, being 
young, and, like all of us in youth, 
imitative, had contrived to overlay a 
thoroughly good, honest-hearted, and 
simple nature with a disguise consisting 
of the effectations of the.young man of 
to-day. He was invariably dressed accord- 
Ing to the extreme height of fashion ; 
he conveyed by his manner that life had 
absolutely no interest for him, and he 
affected ignorance on every subject which 
required any mental effort. But he was one 
of the most popular young men in town. 
He was popular with men because they ex- 
ercised on him the strange instinct which 
enables them always to penetrate affecta- 
tion in one of their own sex; with 
women, partly because he was so rich and 
80 eligible; partly because of his open 








admiration of them. The former was the 
point of view held by mothers and 
chaperons ; the latter by the girls under 
their charge. 

He could never be said to flirt; he 
simply and honestly admired the pretty 
girls he knew; and he was the slave of 
the prettiest woman present on every 
occasion, Just at present he was the 
devoted slave of Miss Farrant, and to 
regain her presence as quickly as might be 
was the object of his rapid steps. His 
brother’s story was just ended as he did s0, 
and Tredennis was submitting him to a 
good-humoured cross-examination. 

Mr. Reid sat down between Tiny 
and Miss Farrant, and began what he 
fondly imagined was a sociable conversa- 
tion which impartially included both girls ; 
he was too polite consciously to ignore 
Tiny. But unconsciously, and uninten- 
tionally on his part, it was evident enough 
that his questions and his answers were 
both directed to Miss Farrant. She 
received both with an undisturbed 
demeanour, and neither encouraged nor 
discouraged his remarks. Tiny, however, 
found the situation most uninteresting, and 
taking advantage of a pause, got up and 
moved across to Tredennis, who shortly, 
apparently urged thereto by some laugh- 
ing request of hers, disappeared with her 
on to the lower deck. Only Jack Reid 
was left, and he gazed after Tiny with a 
longing that soon resolved itself into 
action. He threw the end of his cigarette 
away and prepared to follow Tredennis, 
saying cheerfully to his brother as he did 
so, a8 @ sort of safety-valve for his own 
feelings of the moment with regard to 
Tredennis: ‘‘ Bob, do you know it’s more 
then half an hour since you came back 
with the dinghy ?” 

At this thoughtful reminder, Mr. Reid, 
who had just established himself in a com- 
fortabie chair beside Miss Farrant, rose, 
unwillingly enough, and, with a few words 
of apology to her for leaving her, de- 
scended quickly. 

Left alone, Miss Farrant sat upright in 
her chair and looked about her. The river 
was shining in the afternoon sun, and a ray 
of sunlight crept in through a loose bit of 
awning and seemed to give her large, dark 
eyes an added light as it touched them. 

She was wearing a short, dull white 
gown, much like Tiny’s ; and the dead tint 
seemed to enhanco all her own wonderful 


dark colouring tenfold. 
Etrenne Farrant was twenty years old. 
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She had spent in this world twenty of the 
most easy and contented years that could 
possibly fall to the lot of any girl Her 
father, a rich bank-director, had died in 
her early infancy, leaving his wife with 
plenty of money, and five boys and girls 
of various ages. These were all married, 
and had gone their different ways, except 
Etrenne, and she and her mother were left 
alone together. That mother was a deli- 
cate little dark-eyed woman of French ex- 
traction, over whom Etrenne exercised a 
laughing control. She had given up, at 
her daughter’s wish, the large dull house 
in Eaton Square, in which she had been 
left a widow, and in which her other sons 
and daughters had left her, and had settled 
with Etrenne in a good house in a good 
quarter of Kensington. And in the Ken- 
sington house she gave dinner-partics, At 
Homes, and dances innumerable. The 
consequence of this was, naturally, that 
Etrenne, sometimes with, sometimes with- 
out her mother, went to an equally innu- 
merable number of the same gatherings. 
The present July was bringing the end of 
Etrenne’s second season, and this second 
season, perhaps even more than her first, 
had been to her one incessant round of 
entertaining and being entertained. She 
was beginning, as these last few hot weeks 
ran out, to feel not a little tired of this 
same round, and she was looking forward 
to the departure she and her mother 
were to make in a fortnight for the Tyrol. 

The character that was hidden by that 
lovely dark face and shining dark eyes, 
was a curious one, and at present un- 
developed. In the depths of Etrenne 
Farrant’s nature were strength, tenderness, 
and passion. All that the circumstances 
of her life had brought to light were 
originality, a pleasant, gracious manner, 
and rarely stirred emotional tendencies. It 
was under the influence of the latter that 
she had grown so enthusiastic over Wagner 
on the night when she and the Kingstons 
had gone with Brydain to “ Lohengrin.” 

It was Brydain she was thinking about 
as she sat gazing abstractedly over the 
shining river. 

In her two seasons Etrenne Farrant had 
met more young men than she cared to 
count. At first, under the glamour of 
her escape from the school-room, each and 
every young man who was presented to 
her had seemed more interesting than the 
last, especially as they invariably began 
their acquaintance with compliments and 
ended it by falling in love with her lovely 





face and proposing to her. But, as the 
months went by, the excitement conse- 
quent on this had begun to pall. In her 
second season she had learned heartily 
to dislike young men. They were all 
so exactly alike, she said to herself, 
wearily ; all lived precisely the same life, 
or, rather, went through the same round 
of Piccadilly, the Park, and parties. They 
all said the same things ; they all dressed 
in the same fashion, If she had been 
enough interested in them to return any 
single one of their attachments, or even 
to flirt with one or two of them, they 
might have bored her less; but Etrenne 
Farrant was not a flirt. She had her fair 
share of self-respect, and she was too proud 
to play at what she did not mean; and, 
therefore, they were to her at present, partly 
through reaction, partly through her in- 
creased clearness of vision as regards their 
defects, all dul’, insipid, and unbearable. 

On the day when Tiny Kingston had 
proposed, at her mother’s At Home, to 
introduce her cousin Keith Brydain, 
Etrenne Farrant had awaited the intro- 
duction with precisely the same feel- 
ings of bored impatience with which 
she had awaited a hundred like intro- 
ductions, Bat, with Brydain’s appeavr- 
ance, and still more with his first few 
words, that impatience had known a slig) t 
lessening. This man was very differen’, 
she said to herself, and not nearly so un- 
bearable as the rest. Brydain’s manner, 
his account of his life, his general ux- 
conventionality and complete contrast to 
“the rest,” as she classified all her other 
young men acquaintances, altered this 
impatience, as their conversation wen! 
on, into decided interest. At its en‘, 
her acceptance of his proposal as to 
“ Lohengrin ” had, unconsciously to herself, 
been prompted almost as much by a wish 
to see more of him as by her very real 
interest in Wagner. Their evening to- 
gether on that occasion had strengthened 
that wish; so much so that she found 
herself really almost disappointed when 
she discovered that Brydain did not, as 
Tiny had led her to expect, make one of 
the party on board the house-boat. And 
little though he or she knew it, poor Mr. 
Reid owed much of the calm nonchalance 
of Miss Farrant’s manner to him te 
Brydain’s absence. 

She was thinking, a: she sat there, 
over the conversation about him whic! 
had just taken place, and she was won- 
dering at the same time if she could not 
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make an effort, on her own account, to se6 
him again. ’ 

“Mother might ask him to call, or to 
dinner,” she said, half aloud, meditatively. 
“She would like him—and we ought to 
acknowledge his taking me to the theatre. 
Yes,” she added, decidedly, just as her 
thoughts were broken in upon by the 
combined sounds of the return of Mr. Reid 
and the greetings and approach of the 
whole party, ‘‘ mother shall ask him before 
we go away.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was the Tuesday following the Sunday 
the Kingstons had spent at Marlow, and 
Brydain was practising in his rooms, He 
had been working harder than usual, 
feeling that if he must obey Mr. 
Lennard’s commands in the letter, he 
could disobey them in the spirit by put- 
ting extra work into his lessened time ; 
and at half-past twelve he had just flung 
himself into his easy-chair for a little breath- 
ing-space, when the door was opened after a 
quick knock, and Tredennis walked in. 

“You!” exclaimed Brydain, in ungram- 
matical amaz3, Tredennis was almost 
invariably at work until evening, and often 
throughout the evening also, so that his 
appearance in Brydain’s rooms in the 
middle of the day was an occurrence 
almost unparalleled in their acquaintance. 

“ The same,” responded Tredennis, rather 
curtly, and forthwith sat down. 

“We'll have some lunch at once,” said 
Brydain, rising quickly ; “ that is to cay, I'll 
order it at once. With luck, I may get 
it in a quarter of an hour. You'll have 
some, of course, Tredennis ¢” 

“Thanks,” said Tredennis, in a tone 
which expressed neither assent nor dissent 
precisely, Brydain unhesitatingly took it 
to mean the former, and rang the bell. 

Tredennis, meanwhile, had taken up the 
paper, and while the maidservant who 
answered Brydain’s summons came in and 
out of the room in the course of preparing 
luncheon, he commented at intervals to 
Brydain on the news it contained, 

Brydain responded, wondering vaguely 
between these comments what could be 
Tredennis’s reason for coming, to see him 
in the middle of the day. When the maid 
was at length gone, and the two were seated 
at the table, his curiosity was gratified. 

“T came to see you,” began Tredennis, 

“That's self-evident,” interrupted Bry- 
dain, “and very welcome you are !” 

“ Wait till I’ve spoken,” said Tredennis ; 





“you may alter that opinion. I came to 
give you a good scolding, as they used to 
call it when we were little chaps.” 

“ A scolding ! What in the world have I 
done $” 

“‘T should have come yesterday,” con- 
tinued Tredennis, “ but I couldn’t get away. 
On Sunday I went to Marlow with the 
Kingstons, to Reid’s house-boat. They 
told me you’d been asked, and had refused 
without giving a reason. Now, why did 
you do that?” 

Brydain coloured hotly and angrily. 

“Upon my word, Tredennis——” he 
began. 

Tredennis interrupted him. ‘My dear 
fellow, I didn’t come here to quarrel. I 
don’t mean to be unduly curious as to your 
affairs, but you have given me a right to 
ask what Ido ask. Tell me, did you know 
Miss Farrant was going to be there?” 

“T don’t see how it affects you, or the 
question at ali,” Brydain said, moodily. 
‘But, since you ask, yes, I did.” 

“Did you? This seems unpardonable, 
possibly, Brydain; but I don’t care ; tell 
me frankly, did you refuse because you did 
not want to meet her? Has all that—the 
story you told me the other night—got on 
your nerves again?” 

There was a pause. Tredennis leant one 
elbow on the table and gazed steadily across 
at Brydain. Brydain did not meet the gaza, 
He avoided it pointedly. 

* It’s not on my nerves,” he said at length, 
slowly ; “it’s in my life, Tredennis, and it 
always will be. There’s no use in getting 
away from it, or refusing to accept it. I 
must accept it, and I must face it.” 

Tredennis’s face expressed unlimited 
vexation at Brydain’s words ; but with a 
strong effort he controlled it, and when he 
spoke his voice was patient enough. 

“Face it, my dear fellow,” he said, 
calmly ; “of course you must. That is 
precisely what I said the other night, and 
am prepared to say again if necessary. 
Face it, reason about it, and you'll feel at 
once what an utter phantom you are setting 
up in your path.” 

“T didn’t set it up. It is Fate,” was the 
heavy answer. ‘“ Tredennis, I wish you 
wouldn’t talk about it. I shall wish soon 
I'd never told you. I was glad enough to 
tell you at the time, though.” 

“T intend to talk about it,” was the 
determined answer. ‘I shall talk about it 
just so long as you are fool enough to let 
yourself feel it like this. As soon as you 
see the thing in its true colours, I'll never 
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say another word about it. I thought you 
were convinced the other night, but it seems 
I was mistaken.” 

‘*T suppose you were, or I suppose I was, 
for I see it in its true colours now,” said 
Brydain, wearily. 

“The facts are these, then,” said 
Tredennis, with a slight increase of warmth 
and a suspicion of contempt in his tone: 
‘You came to London in a reasonable 
frame of mind—at least, you yourself 
believed so. Miss Farrant is the most 
attractive unmarried young woman you 
have as yet scen. Miss Farrant, or rather 
a trifling comment on your demeanour to 
her, showed you that you were not so 
reasonable as you believed, and made you 
realise that you are unconsciously resolved 
to eschew the society of all young women 
lest you should some day be tempted to 
marry one. To do which you are afraid, 
because of a superstition only worthy of 
the untaught minds it originated with.” 

The taunt stung Brydain, as Tredennis 
had intended it should. 

“Afraid!” he retorted, scornfally. 
“Tredennis, I thought you knew me 
better !” 

“ Very well. Why did you shirk meeting 
Miss Farrant, then? If you are not afraid 
of her as a woman, what held you back ?” 

‘TI have resolved to take no steps which 
can bring my fate any nearer,” was the 
answer ; but it was given in rather a low 
tone. 

“Fate!” echoed Tredennis, But before 
he could say more, the door was suddenly 
opened, and the maid brought in a letter. 

“For you, sir,” she said, handing it to 
Brydain. 

Brydain took it, and turned it over. 
It was in a woman’s handwriting—a small 
writing which was wholly unfamiliar to 
him, Partly from curiosity and partly 
from a desire for a respite from argument, 
he broke the seal, with a word of apology 
to Tredennis, and read it. As he read it, 
his face changed curiously. He flung it 
across to Tredennis when he had finished it. 

“ Fate or coincidence ?” he said. “Am 
I right, or are you ?” 

Tredennis read it, a look of surprise 


You will accept?” he said, briefly, in 
a tone that was much less of a question 
than a command. 

“T shall not,” was the equally brief 
answer. 

“ Why is 

“ Because I do not choose,” 

“* Because you are letting your weaker 
self get the better of your stronger.” 

Tredennis rose from the table, and 
coming up to Brydain, put his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Brydain,” he said, emphatically, 
“this—call it superstition, fancy, what 
you will—is utterly unworthy of you. 
Just because it is so unworthy of you, a 
strong blow from you will destroy it. 
Pull yourself together, man, and for the 
sake of your self-respect give it that strong 
blow. Let me beg you to evidence to 
yourself your power to do so by accept- 





ing this invitation.” 

| There was a silence —a silence that 
|\lasted so long as to make Tredennis 
| wonder if he should, could add any more 
| potent words to his last speech. 

| All at once, Brydain, who had not once 
| moved as yet, rose and shook off Tre- 
|dennis’s hand. But his action was not 
— nor angry ; it was simply decided, 
and apparently the sign of a decisive end 
'to a mental contest that had taken place 
| in the silence, 

| Yes,” he said, with a long breath, ‘I 
| came here to defy it all; and I will defy 
it. I'll go.” 

| He sat down, there and then, at a table 
in the window, and wrote a note of 
| acceptance to Mrs. Farrant’s invitation. 
| And when Tredennis, an hour later, left 
| Brydain’s rooms, he carried it in his pocket 
to post on his way. 

| The cortest had been fought, and the 
| victory lifted for a time the weight that 
| had oppressed Brydain., Perhaps its effects 
| were all the more lasting inasmuch as 
it bad, after all, no tangible conse- 
| quences, and all chance of a revival of 
| the question that had led to it was sus- 
| pended, at least temporarily. For, three 
days later, Brydain received a note from 
Etrenne Farrant, which told him that, 


overspreading his face the while. It was | owing to a sudden attack of illness on 
very short. In a few lines Mrs. Farrant | Mrs. Farrant’s part, they were compelled 
requested the pleasure of Mr. Keith Bry- | to hasten their departure from town, and 
dain’s company at dinner, on a day in the | the dinner-party must necessarily be post- 
following week. | poned indefinitely. 
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